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Those who remember Professor Showerman's arti- 
cles referred to in The Classical Weekly 2.41 need 
no spur to lead them to read his most recent article on 
The Making of a Professor, printed in The Atlantic 
Monthly for November. It is a satire on modern 
methods of university instruction. The theme is not 
new; the method of handling is new and the charm 
of style adds effect to what otherwise might seem an 
arid subject. On the general principle that continual 
dropping will wear away a stone all such contribu- 
tions to the discussion of our methods of teaching 
are to be welcomed in the hope that they will ulti- 
mately result in a change. I quote a couple of pas- 
sages to show the line of thought. 

He had expected to continue the study of the Latin 
classics, — to read, interpret, criticise, and enjoy: but 
what he was actually occupied with was a variety of 
things no one of which was essential to literary en- 
joyment or appreciation, and whose sum total might 
as well have been called mathematics, or statistics, as 
classical literature. When he thought of his college 
instruction, he wondered whether the end and the 
means had not in some way got interchanged. He 
felt that now he was dealing with the husk instead 
of the kernel, with the penumbra rather than the 
nucleus, with the roots and branches, and not the 
flower. In his gloomier moments, he suspected that 
his preceptors and companions were actually ignorant 
that there was a flower ; if they were aware of it, they 
were at least strangely indifferent to its color and 
perfume. In his more cheerful moments, it made 
him laugh to see the gravity with which, omnia 
magna loquentes, they consdered the momentous 
questions, whether a poet wrote Jupiter with two 
p's or one, Virgil with an i or an e, and how many 
knots were on the big stick of Hercules. It all 
seemed to him monstrous and distorted. 
. . . But he was in pursuit of scholarship and 
though it should slay him, yet would he trust in it. 
He settled to his work. 

He was not long in learning the lesson. He was 
to be accurate, he was to be thorough, and he was to 
employ method. That is he was to be scientific, — 
which, he soon found out, meant to treat his material 
as the mathematicians and chemists treated theirs. 

He closes with this excellent advice : 

Don't write books until you have something to 
write about. And don't fancy that the writing of 
books on such subjects as that of yours is the only 
form of scholarship, or is necessarily scholarship at 
all. To be able to commune with the souls of the 
"world's greatest poets, — who are after all, the world's 
greatest creative scholars, — and to interpret their 
message to humanity, is a higher form of scholarship 
than the capacity for collection and arrangement of 
data about them. That is the work of a mechanician, 



and requires ingenuity rather than intellect. It 
doesn't really take brain to do that. Remember that 
you are a teacher of literature, and that the very 
highest form of creative scholarship in literature is 
to produce new combinations in thought and lan- 
guage just as in chemistry it is to discover new com- 
binations of chemicals. If you cannot create, the 
next best is to interpret and transmit. Don't fancy, 
too, that there is no scholarship except what appears 
in print. If there can be sermons in stones and books 
in the running brooks, all the more can there be 
scholarship in human personality. Hearken to my 
commandments, and your peace shall be as a river. 
Fill your head and your heart with the riches of our 
literary heritage, so that out of the abundance of the 
heart your mouth shall speak, so that virtue shall go 
out from you to those who touch the hem of your 
garment, and transmute for them life's leaden metal 
into gold. Inspire, and point the way! Your old 
teacher was one of that kind — and to think that for a 
time you thought that you knew more than he! He 
will be dead and gone years before you know as 
much as he knew ten years ago. 

Of course there is something to be said — in fact a 
good deal to be said — on the other side. The best 
foundation for the interpretation of literature is for 
most people a detailed and careful study of its ele- 
ments and the growth in intellectual honesty and 
mastery of detail which should spring from seminar 
study is extremely valuable in serving as a balance 
wheel to the machine which might otherwise develop 
more speed than power. It is a misfortune that the 
product of so much of our university instruction 
should be so poor, but, while one literary critic is 
stifled as Mr. Showerman indicates, ninety-nine other 
students are kept from making fools of themselves. 
It is not given to every man to appreciate the mes- 
sage of literature; perhaps not to every man should 
be given the opportunity to teach the Classics even 
after university instruction, but unquestionably a 
good deal of our university method is suited to the 
type of mind of the average graduate student. The 
criticism should be directed rather against the ex- 
clusion of literary instruction. Scientific method 
should unquestionably be taught, but the trouble with 
most of our university instruction is that it is taught 
to the exclusion of any genuine attempt to point the 
student into the path of literary feeling. It is easy 
to teach philology; it is extremely difficult to teach 
literature. Most pseudo-literary critics glory in being 
shallow. What we really need is literary criticism 
that is really strong, not weak, appreciation due to 
sympathy, not sentiment. This is also what Pro- 
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fessor Showerman would demand and as I said 
such papers as this should conduce to an improve- 
ment in our methods. The paper is well worth 
reading 1 . G. L. 



ELEMENTS OF INTEREST IN THE ANABASIS 2 

In the whole field of literature there are perhaps 
few books upon whose merits all would agree. One 
is charmed with a masterpiece, another hates it. Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie found the Iliad dull, tiresome and 
monotonous, and Professor Harry Thurston Peck 
says that, taking the Iliad as a whole, Mr. Carnegie 
is right. Yet, surely, dissenters from this opinion are 
numerous. 

So concerning the Anabasis there is divergence of 
opinion. The editors tell the school-boy that he is 
about to take up a story of singular interest. Sir 
Richard Jebb pronounced the Anabasis "one of the 
most fascinating books in the world" ; Sir Alexander 
Grant said, "No more graphic and stirring narrative 
was ever written"; Curtius declared it "one of the 
most valuable documents' of antiquity". 

On the other hand, Mr. E. C. Marchant edited a 
reading book, adapted from Wilamowitz's Griech- 
isches Lesebuch, of selections from various authors, 
to save students "from being set down at a too early 
stage in their learning of Greek to Euripedes and 
Xenophon", for, he says, "a course of parasangs in- 
spired in me a hatred of Xenophon so intense that it 
took me twenty years to forgive him". 

What the boy or girl thinks of a given work un- 
doubtedly depends largely upon how the teacher 
approaches and handles it. Why shouldn't the youth 
call a masterpiece dull — yes, hate it — if he has been 
made to focus his attention solely or chiefly on the 
language and the grammar? This must not be inter- 
preted to mean that grammar is to receive no atten- 
tion. Far from it. Grammar is vital and indispen- 
sable. Professor Gildersleeve has truly said, "The 
study of syntax is of the utmost importance for the 
appreciation of literary form". But grammatical 
study is after all only a means to an end and no one 
in teaching an author should dwell so continuously 
on the grammar as to make it the apparent aim of 
his study. In a given lesson not every syntactical 
construction need be treated, with religious and pain- 
ful care, as if the opportunity would never be offered 
again. A very few constructions carefully selected 
and thoroughly taught will suffice for one lesson. 

1 Of. also Professor Showerman's papers on The Case of Literature 
in the Classical J"urnal 4.260-271, 291-302. His criticisms in his 
latest paper remind me of Juvenal 7.210-236 (where, curio-sly enough, 
it is the parentes, not the srrammattci themselves, that are at fault). 
Cf. also QuintiNan r 8.21 mihi inter virtutes grammatici habebitur ali- 
quanescire(Quintilian's framtttatirus.tbrn, is to be in some ways on a 
p r with Juvenal's femina, 6.4S1). and. finally, a delirious chapter in 
the Noctes Atticae of Aulus Gellius (14 61, rendered doub'y delicious 
to the student of Gellius by his recollection of many themes •■olemny 
discussed by Gellius himself. ' C. K. 

* This paper was read at the meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States, at Haverford, Pa., on April »3, 1909. 



Interest should be added by noting stylistic effect 
and by indicating the more obvious resemblances and 
differences in Latin and English. 

Some attention must be given to identifying and 
analyzing forms. Let their characteristics be empha- 
sized — stem, suffix, augment, reduplication, accent. 
Students must early learn to recognize forms at sight 
with positiveness ; as it is, many go through college 
lacking that ability. 

Of course, the principal parts of verbs must be 
mastered, but for each lesson let not more than four 
or five verbs be assigned, and, to insure accuracy, 
require written as well as oral recitation of the parts. 
When the class has finished the Anabasis at this rate 
of progress, the common irregular verbs will have 
been met and studied several times. 

The acquisition of a vocabulary — a matter of prime 
importance — is difficult and demands careful consid- 
eration, although hitherto it has been too much neg- 
lected. Experience has proved the inadequacy of the 
old method, which often results in a confused half- 
knowledge of the meaning of words. And would we 
not be startled were we to realize what time we have 
lost in thumbing the lexicon again and again in 
search of words that we have often met before? At 
this point there is a great leakage. Here there must 
be repairs and a stoppage of waste. Well directed 
efforts towards this end are needed. We must have 
a Vocabulary of High School Greek. Will not this 
Association take the initiative in providing for such 
a work? Until we get such help, lists must be made 
of the new words met in each lesson and these must 
be studied apart from their context. It is a mistake 
to give up memorizing vocabulary, as is commonly 
done, as soon as the beginners' book is finished. In 
studying the words, moreover, constant attention 
must be devoted to derivation and to related words 
in Latin and English. We are told that there are 
only about nine hundred primitives in the Anabasis, 
which fact indicates that the acquisition of the vocab- 
ulary will be far less arduous if rational methods are 
followed. Students etymologize with great zest, at 
times, . of course, making absurd guesses, but the 
teacher is at hand to direct and guide. Let them 
exercise their ingenuity. The vocabulary of the 
Anabasis affords much opportunity for this. Genuine 
pleasure, for example, results from detecting the 
origin of such derivatives as athlete, acolyte, parallel, 
antipodes, arctic, ascetic, electric, horizon, school, and 
hundreds of others of equal interest. It thus dawns 
on the youthful mind that the Greek language is not 
after all dead, but vitally persistent in their own 
mother tongue to an extent that not only interests 
but truly astonishes them. 

So, then, the study of forms, syntax, vocabulary is 
vital and ought not, nay must not be neglected. Nor 
is this a dismal truth to face, for to the healthy mind 
under the guidance of a sane teacher who presents 



